THE    GREAT    TUDORS
characterised by a highly developed sense of politics, a clear
grasp of statecraft, a controlled but unremitting power of
acquisition, and a rapid, tortuous, supple mind. A list of
some of the other appointments and posts which he held
at this time will provide a reflection of his predominance.
He was Chancellor of the Exchequer and a Knight of the
Garter, Chancellor and High Steward of the University of
Cambridge, Warden and Chief Justice in eyre north of
Trent, Governor of the Isle of Wight, Recorder of Bristol, a
Privy Councillor of course and, rather surprisingly for so
anti-clerical a layman, Dean of Wells. His post of visitor-
general of the monasteries, absorbed in higher office, had
become a sinecure, since the work of the total suppression of
the religious houses had been carried through with smooth
efficiency and was now almost completed. He had, indeed,
deserved well of his sovereign.
It was, however, the very successful completion of his work
which made Cromwell's position now precarious. He had
become less necessary, and a man so hated could not survive
once he had become unnecessary to his master. And
Henry VIII was painfully accessible, desperately open to
gusts of influence. The King might not be prepared to
sacrifice anything of importance, but he would sacrifice an
unprofitable servant.
Cromwell in this April was already fighting a losing battle.
The days of his first secure period of office were behind him.
He was fifty-five and had been for seven years the most
powerful factor in English politics. Each year his responsi-
bilities had increased and with them his pensioners and
beneficiaries and, of course, his enemies. He had long been
an isolated man with a too-great knowledge of his world.
His personal contacts were numerous and unexpected: many
were valuable, some were painful, none was entirely frank.
The obvious detail can be filled in rapidly. Twenty years of
private trading in wool and woollen cloths, the inheritance
of a fulling mill at Putney, the transition from established
commerce to the service first of Cardinal Wolsey and then of
the King, this certainly forms a most respectable background.
But there was always the more private side to his financial
transactions. It is difficult for a moneylender to grow old
gracefully.
Besides, Cromwell had first appeared in a rather menial
capacity in the service of the Marquis of Dorset, and he had
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